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mind is creative in this respect without being aware of it;
such creativity is not, as Coleridge, following Kant, says,
"coexistent with the conscious will".
Admitting so much, the question arises: What is the nature
of these activities and the relation between them? As between
the imagination and the understanding, Kant gave, in many
ways, a primary place to the understanding rather than to the
imagination. The understanding, he held, is equipped with
a number of fundamental concepts,1 such as cause and effect,
substance and attribute, which are at once creative and inter-
pretative of the world. The understanding, by its very nature,
and for no reason which discloses itself, thinks in that way,
and synthesizes the vast plurality of sensation in terms of
them. Without these concepts he thought there could not
conceivably be any world for mind; the creative intelligence
grasps and reduces what is given into these forms. But it is
clear that in and by itself the conceptual understanding cannot
account for perception, our knowledge of a world of particular
objects. Kant seems to speak sometimes as if it can. But it
may be seen that no amount of abstract rules and concepts
can give us the variety of individual objects with which in
fact we are acquainted. From a number of empty forms only
we cannot arrive at the particularity of the perceived world. On
the one hand there is the given mass of sensation, on the other
the understanding with its rules and concepts. But the reality
which we know is neither merely sensation nor a collection
of abstract rules. It is a world of individual things which have
sense qualities and about which we make abstract and general
statements; and it is precisely the occurrence to the mind of
such a world which Kant is concerned to account for.
It is possible that Kant came to see that this is so. At any
rate it is certain that he came to give an increasingly important
1 This is perhaps too crude a statement of Kant's view. It would
be a more accurate account of Kant's doctrine to say that these con-
cepts arise as the result of 'schematism* of more fundamental concepts
which, m another use, are the basis of the logical relations of subject
and predicate, ground and consequence, etc.